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MAKE A FUSCUM. 


We advise young people to each provide himself—aye, and 
herself—(and between parenthesis—persons who are not young) 
—each to prepare a fuscum. But what isa fuscum?! asks Master 
Pertinax. Why, whence the word is derived, etymoligists are 
so undecided, is not precisely known, but we found it in very good 
company, and a never-failing reservoir when troubled with a 
know-not-what-to-do-ishness; the first we made acquaintance 
with was at a simple, pleasant cot on the Delaware, where pre- 
sided a cheerful, worthy, intelligent and kind lady—a Dr. Frank- 
lin in petticoats—the young folks having retired for amusement, 
and the old to a siesta, and disinclined to one or the other modes 
of spending the moment—“ You seem to be ata loss for some- 
thing?” said the good lady. It wasso. “ There is the fuscum, 
try what use you can make of that.” 

There stood, or rather lay, on a shelf whichseemed to be made 
on purpose, a small folio book, it had been covered with morocco, 
and some glitter of gilding remained, for it had been to all exter- 
nal appearance, very much handled and thumbed; it was laid 
on the table opened, and presented the revelation of the word 
Jfuscum; for the etymology we do not undertake—we give it like 
the nine hundred and ninety-ninth part of every thousand of all 
that goes by the name of knowlege, upon authority—and to wash 
our hands out of a controversy in which we could not afford 
another word of explanation. 

This fuscum was nothing more than a book of plain, thin, 
coarse paper, so bound as to admit of interleaving ; it was regu- 
larly numbered on the angle of the page, and by way of Preface 
there was an alphabetical index to the contents; from which it 
appeared that the contents were distributed under heads—such 
as “odd things,” p. 281—* Comets,” 317—“ Follies of the wise,” 
794—* Improved ink,” 31—“ Anecdotes of dull statesmen,” 64— 
“ Housewifery,” 83—“ Changes in Chemistry,” 111—and so on. 

Using the index, the venerable dame had left me in full em- 
ployment—the articles referred to, consisted of some pieces cut 
out of newspapers, pasted or gummed in with neatness and care; 
some leaves of books, upon which were written in a crow-quill| 
hand, “the only good thing in a volume.” On some fine glazed 
and gilt paper were scattered here and there, some beautifully 
written verses, anecdotes, maxims, and repartees; and all that 
infinite variety of good or useful scraps which may be saved even 
out of the waste of dull periodicals. 

Here then is a fuscum—but says Miss Priscilla, “ Lard, that’s 
nothing more than an Album.” And so it is—only that the fus- 
cum may be said to be devoted to useful, the album to trifling 
things. 

However, the Fuscum is described, and now let us see why 








nn 
too apt to lose the point of some particulars; so applying this) We do not owe our present safety and prosperity to the mer- 
truth of our experience to the case, we asked would not this! ey or the kindness of the Bank. Its presses still indulge, it 
speech afford a rich portion for a Fuscum—and so we fell to| would seem, the lingering hope of another panic ; and are endea- 
work, and cut out the following paragraphs and we would ad-/Voring to discredit the gold coins now becoming part of your cir- 
vise our young folks, who are sometimes not-know-what-to-do-ish, culation, and the Bank has steadily continued its curtailments. 
to prepare a Fuscum, provide an ounce of Gumarabic and a broad 
mouthed phial, whith a good camel’s-hair brush; cut out the pa-/ The history of the last winter sufficiently shows the weapons 
ragraphs, gum them in, and note the page by the principal matter; which the Bank is ready to use, and the extent to which it is 
there will be useful knowlege, important truth, just and eternal! prepared to go, in its war upon the best interests of the country 
principles, and a resource forthe memories. Thus the following)in order to compel Congress again to recharter it. 

paragraphs. 











General Jackson saw that the danger was approaching, and 
The invaluable blessing of self-government has never yet) must inevitably come. It is not his custom to wait patiently un- 
been obtained in any nation, without a severe struggle and|til the enemy has matured his plans, and allow him to select his 
many sacrifices—and when the blessing has once been obtained,/own time to commence the battle. 

constant vigilance has been necessary to preserve it. In this fa- 
vored country, we have passed through the first period of trial. 





Our fathers broke the chains which bound them, and bequeathed 
to us the glorious legacy of freedom, and their own bright exam- 
ples to animate us to preserve it. But let it be remembered that 
the enemy is always at our doors. And we who are but the first 
to break down the spirit of a free people, and subdue them to its 
purposes. 





Many citizens, honest and patriotic themselves, and ready to lay 
down their lives and fortunes for the public good, were unwil- 
ling to believe that a plan was deliberately formed by American 
citizens to embarrass and distress their own country and their own 
countrymen, for the purpose of advancing their own selfish de- 
signs ; Judging of others by themselves, they supposed it impossi- 


As to this new change of party names, we might perhaps 
fee] some emotions of resentment, when our adversaries arrogate 
to themselves the exclusive title to be called Whigs, and bestow 
upon us the opprobious epithet of Tories, if this distribution of 
party names was not, in itself, supremely ridiculous, when we 
look at the persons who are intended to bear them. Look at some 
of the prominent men of the opposition—I need not name them. 
They are Whigs, it seems, and Andrew Jackson, scared with 
wounds received in the war of the Revolution, is, forsooth, a 
Tory! I cannot stop to comment on such an appropriation of 
names ! 

But what has become of the “ National Republicans” and the 
|Nullifiers?” {t was but a few short months ago that the newspa- 





of our suffering and afflicted country? What was to save us from 


ble that the members of a corporation, created for the public ser-| pers in the north and the west, and here also in this very city, 
vice, and intended to promote the public welfare, and upon whom| were boasting of the pure principles, and lofty patriotism of the 
peculiar and valuable and exclusive privileges had been bestowed | former, and teeming with accounts of their victories at elections 
by the nation, with a Jiberal hand, would turn upon the people | —and of their unalterable hatred to the doctrines of nullification. 
who had thus favored them, with the vindictive spirit of a foreign| ; 

enemy. 





What has become of these numerous and adverse bodies 
You were told that we were in the midst of a revolution, and alot respectable citizens, whe vn & short time ago pes, propd 
resort to arms and civil war was openly menaced—and while the! their — and vip confident S victory ? : be y" pave mew, it 
public mind was in this condition of excitementand alarm, we were |5°™5: 20 “ National Republicans,” i Naliiiers"—ell, ofl oa 
confidently told in high places, that the present evils were trifles|Zone—all to a man have deserted their old standards, and enlist- 
to those which awaited us—and that in June, July, and August,|°4 under a new banner, where they now all constitute one har- 


general ruin would stalk over the land. 





monious party ! 








And what was to avert the dire calamities said to be impending 
over us, and which June, July, and August were thus surely to 
witness? What was to restore confidence, and heal the wounds 


REMARKS. 


There is a thought in the eighth of those selections, which 
revives a comparison we have more than once made, and again 
the dreadful disasters of a civil war? “Restore the deposits—|forgotten; but which, as if in a Fuscum, this paragraph revives: 
re-charter the Bank.” This was the universal panacea—the cure | It is this.— 


for all evils, past, present and to come. We were among those who always thought the removal of 








and wherefore we recommend it to common use. The memory 


does not treasure up details any more than detached facts, with|are the prophets of wo, and their apalling prophecies? 
sufficient precision; the parson and the lawyer prepare them-|armed associations which were threatened, did not march upon| made © 


selves by previous study and their notes; but in the multifarious 


incidents of life, we forget what we had wished to remember, Y@"Cing, has stopped its mad career and vanished from our sight. 


and know not where to retrieve the loss; we read but cannot re-| 
member all we have read; we have seen men admired for their 
great talents, or some peculiarities, they are superceded in our 
memory by some oddities—duplicates—or triplicates—such as 
Mr. Snooks, the Siamese twins, or the Senatorial trio of the 
late session of Congress; we hear and admire a speech of aS 
Carolina orator, we note it down—but in four or five years he 
makes another, and unmakes the reputation he had formerly made. 

We note all these incidents in the Fuscum as they occur, 
the index enables us to review the events, speeches or jokes, 


not been re-chartered! The infallible and sole remedy, so loud- 
\ly recommended, has not been resorted to! 


‘,and contend openly for the possession of the government. 


June and July are now past, and August too is come, and where| the deposits, though just, was surrounded with peril; and would 
The|have preferred a postponement. So it was when the sortie was 
n the British near Orleans, by irregular troops, against a 
proteesa army, and at midnight. What uncertainty! What 
hazard! We know not whetlier there was any council of war, 
before the enterprize, but the order was given, and the Veterans 
jof Waterloo got such a taste of our quality as they had not been 
\ seietonat to—We have said that sortie was the necessary pre- 


| 
i! 


P ‘ , ; er ude to the grand drama of the Eighth of J y. And the 
The present, is the first occasion in the history of this country, | ee ee ae a 


Washington, and the “revolution” which was so rapidly ad. 


And yet the deposits have not been restored, and the Bank has| 





i i ; itransfer of the Deposits was ve ie i ore 
‘in which the monied power has been bold enough to enter the) “?" fer of the Deposits was only « civil sortie, egeinet a.m 


dangerous enemy than Packenham & Co. So Mr. Taney tritely 
jsays, “ It was not the General's custom to warr patiently till the 
‘ ; ; 

What matters it whether our ruin is produced by the ravages of|°P®™) had matured his plans, and allow him to select his own 





“tp tle oa Lone ” The ni a ‘ 
and an open enemy, or the wilful destruction of confidence, the bank-|time to commence the battle.” The night of the 23d of Decem 


which ruptcy of our local monied institutions, prostration of the market for 

‘our agricultural products, and reduction of the wagesof labor.—In 
We were led to recommend the Fuscum, by perusing the a word, what matters it whether the distress of the country is oc- 
speech of Mr. Taney, which we gave at length in our last: but casioned by the arms of a foreign enemy—or by a powerful mo- 
it often happens that in admiring a multitude of things we are nied corporation. 


come within the beginning and the end of our Fuscum. 





ber and the transfer of the Deposits will always illustrate each 
other. 


So, prepare a Fuscum—the only relique of Onosander was no 
more than a Fuscum—and what are Dictionaries !—Nothing but 
Fuscums. 
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82 AURORA. ; 


against the power and authority of the Governor-generallif taken at this day, and his theory compared with the 
of Bengal: that is to say, against Charles, Earl Corn- practice under our American institutions, would seem 
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The gold coin appears to find fewer enemies every 
The United States Bank has become so fond of it, 














day. 
that it keeps it as the Moslem’s keep their wives—“ te 
be loved unseen, by vulgar gaze.” 





We have not mingled in the fluctuating news of elec- 
tions in the distant states; we had an early anticipation of 
the result, and betting has become so vilely frequent, 
that we shall carefully avoid encouraging that vicious 


appetite. 


The elections in the western and southern States, have 
disappointed nobody, but men who had made false calcu- 
lations. Kentucky has only proved the possibility of 
brave and generous men being deceived, beguiled, or bul- 
lied. The bullying system, it appears, has not cured it- 
self yet, for in a late Kentucky gazette, we saw symp- 
toms of oppugnation. 

Kentucky, after all, is the only Bank-ified State of the 


wallis, and an array of 220,000 men, more or less, for 
which said violence, with force and arms, as aforesaid, 
he, the said Murora-man, (then editor of the Indian 
World) was arrested, and imprisoned, and so forth, by 
the said Governor-general, Earl Cornwallis, of Yorktown 
memory. 

This it a spick and span new discovery; but like all 
Federal lies, it carries its own contradiction with its—par 
example, as my friend, the doctor, would say— 

Earl Cornwallis left India one year before the editor 


aforesaid; and it is a curious, though not a very impor- 


tant fact, that the then editor of the Indian world, very 
often gave the government intelligence from the seat of 
war, in Mysore, sometimes two weeks before the govern- 
ment at Calcutta received the information of the same 


events. ‘The Federal editor may account for it by the 


,editor’s secret correspondence, or by blue lights, or such 


ingenious and patriotic stratagems, as furnished the 
British with intelligence and subsistence, while Governor 
Strong was in a state of oppugnation; this color of the 
case may be, perhaps, qualified, when it is understood, 
that the last of those anticipated advices was the capi- 
tulation of Tippoo himself. 

The editor could tell another story; and it is to be re- 
gretted that those Federal discoveries never reach the 
person sported with, but through some kind act of stran- 
gers, to repel them. It would be much preferable, as 
was said by Lord Brougham, in noting the slanders of a 


to be a description of what is, rather than what Burke 
said should be, or an anticipation of what society should 
be. We throw out these hints merely to serve upon the 
subject, for the moment, lest it should escape—meaning 
on another occasion, to give a more ample and illustra- 
tive sketch of him whom Bulwer appears not to have 
known, or mistaken. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The public journals are conducted with so much haste, 
that errors in orthography may be sometimes overlooked; 
it is not so with many words, of which the transposition 
of a letter amounts to the confounding of the productions 
of Asia and America, e. g. 

We see advertised frequently the nut of which choco- 
late is made, or so intended to be, but the orthography is 
that of Asia. The chocolate is made from cacao, which 
is pronounced nearly kakow. 

The nut which enters into so many uses in Asia, is the 
fruit of a palm, which the chocolate nut is. The palm nut 
is expressed cocoa and pronounced koko. 

But there is a third article sometimes mistaken or con- 
founded with one or the other; and this is not a nef, but 
the leaf of a beautiful creeper plant; in South America this 
is called coco, but with the leaf, as coco-leaf, or leaf’ coco, 
the distinction is thus preserved; in Asia this leaf is call- 
ed betel, and gives its name to a nut which grows on a 
palm, and is called detel nut; and the term is also used to 


Union. Pennsylvania, in which the Pantheon of the — : xiiyeoo 
paper gods is established, holds its free and honest/Duke of Buckingham—* hand him over to me;” it would “a : a used in all Eastern Asia, China, and 
f ‘ the Archipelago. 


course, untainted by the rag malady. 





There is a neat little paper published at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, called the Democrat. It is plain, and 
unassuming—but it has matter in it, upon which we take 
pleasure in drawing, in the bold spirit of our own. 





The sources of comfort in cases of affliction, are won- 
derful. When the Avrora first appeared, it was a 
source of comfort, that the editor was in his dotage—be- 
yond the capability of exposing anything. How long this 
comfort lasted, the seekers of comfort can say; but it ap- 
pears not to be long, for the next comfort was, that it 
could not go on—but like Sir Pat. Plenipo, ‘it has gone 
on, is going on, and will continue to go on;’ and so that 
comfort is gone. Another resort of desperate comfort 
we shall state. A gentleman from North Carolina in- 
quired of one, who shall be now nameless, where the 
Aurora was published. “ Q, sir,” said this man of reli- 
gious straitness—* O, sir, it is published no where ; he 
tried one number, and that failed for want of support— 
there is no knowing where he’s gone!” 

The gentleman thus so honestly informed, chanced to 
go on business into a house in Market sirect, and seeing 
an Aurora, No.7, lying open, had the curiosity to make 
further inquiries, found his way to Elizabeth street, and 
related the facts. 


Here isa pretty specimen of Federal veraciiy! We 


be preferable to hand over the calumny to the calumni- 
ated—and if he could not handle them, why then “ the 
man is not himself.” 

The silly fabricator of that silly story, if he had any re- 
gard for truth, might know that it was under the reign of 
Sir John Shore, the successor of Cornwallis, the outrage of 
liberty, law, property, and justice, took place. As the edi- 
tor has not yet entered his dotage sufficiently to write an 
autobiography, and authenticate his dementation, he will 
refer this matter to one not to be unsuspected of egotism. 
While Mr. Rush was in London, he had many opportuni- 
ties of intercourse with the editor’s contemporaries in In- 
dia—among others Lord Teignmouth, President of all 
the Bible societies; this lord was that very Shore, who 
divested the editor of liberty and fortune; yet he thought 
fit to inquire of Mr. Rush, concerning this object of his 
piety. What he said to Mr. Rush, it is not requisite to 
repeat; if it had been opprobrious, the Federalists would 
have found it out; as it was, they say nothing about it. 


EDMUND BURKE. 


In our No. 10, we quoted from the justly admired 


Bulwer, who may be fairly considered as one of the re- 
storers of rational literature. To that essay was append- 
ed a note, in which we were very much surprised to find 
the intellectual anc intelligent Bulwer, to be really un- 
acquainted with the character of Edmund Burke, who in 
in free America too, is not merely the 


our devs, ay 








In the first moments of intercourse, on visiting, and 
even on feasting occasions, the laws of hospitality pre- 
sent to the visiter what is called a betel; a betel box, for 
preserving the ingredients, is among the indispensable 
articles of the female éoilette; and frequently, since the 
intolerance of Mahomedism, following up the Jewish law, 
made it a religious obligation to destroy all coins bearing 
the effigies of gods or men, or any “ graven image,” the 
betel-box is wrought by nice artificers into such costly 
forms as very often to concentrate a whole fortune; and 
the style of this female appendage, is as often the crite- 
rion of eminence, as that of transparent muslins. 

The ingredients of the betel, may explain to the read- 
ers of those oriental travels which have become recently 


|so numerous and interesting, that which the writers appear 


to have not deemed necessary, presuming that as they 
knew what betel was, all others must. 
The betel-box is accompanied usually by a silver or 


gold oval-bodied and long-necked bottle, or flask, with a 


grated nozzle, to hold and sprinkle rose water, which 
precedes the presentation of betel. 

The article is presented on a salver, the box accompa- 
nying. In one compartment is 4 pair of ornamented nip- 
pers, resembling a sugar-nippers; some betel-nuts are cu 
with this instrument into small fragments, three or four 
of which are placed on the aromatic betel-leaf; and from 


another compartment of the box, with a gold or silver 


spoon, is taken about the size of three or four peas, some 


had intended to name the pious man, but we shall hang it 
I 5 joracle of unsoc ia and illiberal politicians, but a frequent | moist lime, prepared from sea-shells, and a second betel- 


up for future use. 


MORE FEDERAL DISCOVERIES. 


We learn, through another print, that some ingenious 


| Among those vicissitudes of youthful adventure, which! 


“place men sometimes in strange company,” the writer 


lot this article, whatever may be the merits of it, had t! he| 


jecample heid forth for the imitation of groewen gentlemen. ‘leaf is added, in which this compound, altogether called 


a betel is carried to the mouth, not exceeding the size of 


a walnut. 
The astringent quality of the betel-nut united with the 


traveller, in the regions from which federalism draws its | accidental fortune to be known by, and even to have had} lime, gives to the saliva a pale reddish hue, and it is said 
most remarkable articles, has discovered a new per in| the promised patronage, of Edmund Burke, though the/|to preserve the teeth; the aroma of the leaf is very agree- 


the map of the Aurora editor’s “ eventful histor y. 


No) junsought ne was never realized, owing probably to jab! e, and becomes more so on repet ition. 


loss than that he, the man of the Aurora, did, with force |the dissolution of the Rockingham ministry. There is another word from Asia that is constantly 
arms and malice aforethought, to wit:—« guns, drums,; Mr. Bulwer appears not to have known that Burke/tortured out of its literal character, that is, the quintes- 


trumpets, blunderbuss and thunder”’—most violently out- 
take art and part with a Sultan Tippoo, vul-| 
with 


rageously, 


garly called Vippo Saih—and did then and there, 


force andl arms, as aforesaid, most sMimimat vindicate, 


sustain and defend, the said Tippoo Sultain, of Mysore, 


Wes a. Bio. epee - - 


| Rauusseanu, or 


commenced his adventures in England, by a political 
publication which, of all that ever was uttered by 


Helvetins, 
Paine, on the Rig 


on equality, or by Voltaire, or 


rhts of Man, or the Declaration of In- 





dependence, could find no equal;--a production, which, 


sence or oil of roses. The Persian word is literally aé’r, 


or attar omitting latter a; and is pronounced in lower 
India as attir, in upper India at’r. Our prints sometimes 
usher it forth as offer—ottah of roses, &c. It would be 


preferable to speak and write it aftar. 
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AURORA. 83 








FOREIGN. 


EUROPEAN NEWS. 


The Columbus, Cobb, from Liverpool, and the Charlemagne, 
Pearce, from Havre, arrived at New York, bring dates from Lon- 
don, and Paris to the 31st July and Ist August. 

There is nothing beyond the ordinary progress of affairs in the 
European States brought by these arrivals. 

The King of the French delivered his cabinet speech to the as- 
sembled chambers of the Legislature on the 31st July, which con- 
tains nothing more than iscommon to king’s speeches there and 

elsewhere. 

Allusion is made to affairs in Spain-and Portugal, and the 
“always intimate connexion with Great Britain in the affairs of 
Spain and Portugal.” 

This is a sort of hint indicating, that though Earl Grey has re- 
tired, and Marshal Soult has retired—the connexion has under- 
gone no change. 

The parties in the French representatives, show as great a 
preponderance for the royal cause, as was formerly manifested in 
the States General, under the Bourbons. 

Drouet d’Erlon is said to be appointed Governor of Algiers, 
It is remarkable that the greater number of the numerous gover- 
nors of Algiers, were among the most devoted friends of Napo- 
leon, Savary. 

The Irish disturbance bill had passed the two houses of parlia- 
ment, and received the royal assent. 

In a debate on the Irish tithe law, a discussion took place on a 
motion of Daniel O'Connell, who in the third clause of the bill 
offered an amendment making a reduction of 40 per cent. in the 

tithe composition, which motion was carried against the adminis- 
tration—83 ayes, 82 noes. This successful measure annihilates 
two-fifths of that long-endured and afflicting imposition on the 
subjected Irish. According to the last returns, the Irish tithes 
amounted to £679,000 ($3,335.000,) and is therefore reduced 
now to £400,000, 2,000,000.) 

Mr. O'Connell afterwards proposed another amendment, exone- 
rating tenants from all tithes whatever, and obliging the land 
owners to pay the three-fifths. The ministry, it appears, con- 
curred. These incidents carry in them great consequences. 
They go to ameliorate the condition of the oppressed cultivator, 
and thus accomplish a powerful movement in favour of the Bri- 
tish connexions; so very much endangered by the coercion bill, 
to which measures this may serve as a healing balsam. 

The British Parliament was to be prorogued about the 12th of 
August. 

The very much bragged of Scots’ Bank of Kinnier, Smith, & 
Co. failed in July. The cant of the mystifiers, if they were to be 
believed, taught that a Scots’ bank was like the king who can 
do no wrong, or who is equally infallible with the pope. 

The cotton trade was flourishing in Liverpool. 

The Spanish Cortes, or Congress, was opened by a speech of 
the Queen-regent in person on the 24th July. 

A single fact, presents a favorable indication of prospects in 
Spain,—the Inquisition has been solemnly and absolutely dis- 
solved. 

There are various and incongruous rumours as to the internal 
state of Spain, such as usually preceded the downfal of powerful 
factions, or men of disappointed ambition. 





— 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Peru is not yet in quiet any more than Mexico. 
contention is wholly for power—personal ambition. 
are terrified into passivity in Peru. 

Not so in Mewxico, where the riches of the Church in the Colo- 
nial State, gave it a power in all social concerns, that continues 
to be felt after frequent overthrows and repeated revivals. 

Buenos Ayres politics is not to be understood by any analogy 
with Mexico or Peru. La Plata has, from the beginning of the 
revolt, used a high tone of pragmatic superiority; the city of 
Buenos Ayres aspired to be the central capital, and ruler of the 
whole of Spanish America. This notion was only a sort of tradi- 
tional consequence derived from the monarchical state, and while 
La Plata was repelling the armies of England, or the royal parti- 

sans of the interior, or the revolt and warfare of the Portuguese 
at Montevideo, the power of Buenos Ayres was concentrated 
against a common enemy. 


In Peru, the 
The clergy 


So in a subsequent stage, when Yrujo, Lord Valentia, the 
Abbe Correa, uader the arbitration of Carlotta of Spain, menaced 
La Plata with a monarchy, the predominant hatred of Spanish 
and royal rule, had a concentrative influence in rallying the pro- 


English armies under Whitlocke, Crawford, and Beresford, fell From the N. Y. Times. 
before those misled republicans. We have a piece of information for the Commercial Adverti- 
The first affliction of La Plata was a COMBINATION OF THREE Ser, Which will, we doubt not, throw it into a perfect fit of hys- 
MEN, who had previously merited well of their country,—Puyrre- terics. We understand that in addition to the 50,000 sovereigns 
don, St. Martin, and Balcarce. which were received by the Victoria, a single house in this city 
These men, like the generals of Alexander, had cut up the|as advice of 150,000 more, which may shortly be expected. 
continent into principalities for themselves! Puyrredon was The Commercia] has, doubtless, often heard the subject gravely 
to hold La Plata, including the seven adjacent provinces. Bal- — yo tag oad inden amesPesaigiens a cecaeny i 
qannn wen te have Montevideo or the Buna Orieutel end %. Mast” mistake not, the Commercial has usually maintained the affir- 
iia aie te beteanenll yd Geenniion a “sie d Chili mative of the proposition. If our impressions are wrong in this 
When St. Martin marched into Chili, this project had been ma, etter however, we could easily show that it has often attempt- 


ag ete ‘ : ed to levy a much heavier tax upon the credulity of its readers 
tured, and the Chilese and O'Higgins at Maipu, were unconscious-|;, other matters. To the United States Dank, however, mast be 


ly fighting to accomplish the designs of an usurper. Things were! awarded the credit of having demonstrated that the thing is 
not found ripe in Chili, and the unaccommodating, hardness of cha- practicable. We consider the question, now, as fairly settled, 
racter, as St. Martin described it, of O'Higgins, rendered it expe-| and we will show how. It will be recollected that the Bank, in 


dient to settle the question in Lima,—and thither St. Martin 
moved, after the city of Cusco had received him, as they received 
Pizzaro. 


his duty to proceed to Lima also, and there wrote himself the let. 


with a princely fortune, which was transported in a British frigate 
to London, he retired, infamous and contented ! 

It is not an easy matter to unravel the intricacies of the South 
American revolutions; but it may be interesting, in this rapid 
way, to explain the origin of two events,—the republic of Boli- 


convention. 

Bolivia was composed of the provinces of Upper Peru. They 
had been annexed to La Plata, under the monarchy, to promote 
the accumulation of a rapid fortune by a favorite of the king, and 
the facilities of smuggling. The stream of Upper Peruvian 
riches through La Plata, under that Viceroy, gave the first im- 
pulse to that vanity which was by turns so propitious and so 
afflicting to Buenos Ayres. That city had no productions to 
trade upon but hides and newtria skins ; no agriculture ; no mines, 
but those of Upper Peru, but every thing concentered in Buenos 
Ayres. 

When the revolution reached them, they had not, like mer- 


fortune on the west of the Andes. 

It was to break down the arrogant pretensions to superiority 
of Buenos Ayres, that the republic of Bolivia was constituted; 
and so far it was successful. 

The confederation projected and revealed at Panama, was per- 
haps one of the wisest and best intentioned, the most effectual in 
design, and yet the most innocent that man could imagine. 

The Spaniards had two armies in Upper Peru, and so long as 
they remained, there could be no peace or security for the conti- 
nent; the adherents of Spain and of the church were formidable 
in number and influence ; the armies might be subdued, but how 
counteract the silent intriguers?—many of whom ranged on either 
side, as victory or defeat occurred. 

To frustrate conspiracy and preserve the peace of the new re- 
publics was the design of the confederation proposed by Bolivar. 
It was to promote peace, to secure free government, and to ope- 
rate asa preventative on Spanish miscalculation. 

It was a project proposed to Bolivar, manfully adopted by him, 
and known only to three persons, two of whom are no more. It 
was conceived in the same spirit as President Monroe’s declara- 
tion against colonization—had no narrow view. How it was 
treated we wish not to touch or draw the veil. 


personal—the ambition to rule. Mexico partakes of this ambi- 
tion, nourished by the imperial treasures of the bishoprics. They 
are not likely to end, until all thoge born under the monarchy have 
passed away,—-exactly like the Tories of our Revolution—the 





and designs of the great recreants of Buenos Ayres, deemed it 


ter of resignation which St. Martin signed ; who being provided | 


The conflicts in the new republics of the south are nearly all, 


its attempts to bring out the Governor and Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania last winter in favor of a restoration of the deposits and 
renewal of its charter, induced the Messrs. Allens to abandon 


At Lima, St. Martin had made his first revelation; but at this, their loan, and offer as a reason for it, “the derangement of busi- 
time Bolivar, who had become acquainted with the movements |”¢*% which had been caused by the interference of the adminis- 


tration with the currency of the country.” The whole plan 
failed and ruined the innocent agents of the Bank's shallow de- 
vice; but every one of the Bank’s organs and allies, including 
the Commercial, set up a shout, that the credit of the country 
was ruined at home and abroad, and that it would not be possible 
for the State to obtain offers for another loan even at par, al- 
though the Messrs. Allens had paid nearly 15 per cent. premium 
|for it but a few months previous. The vigilant correspondents 
jof the Rothschilds informed those gentlemen how matters stood 


via, and the confederation known under the title of the Panama) with us, and they lost no time in shipping specie to this country 


and ordering those loans taken on their account. The first Penn- 
sylvania loan was taken for them at a fraction over par, and 
eleven per cent. advance is now offered for it in this market. 
Thus the infamous conduct of the Bank and its agents and allies, 
in destroying confidence, and reducing the price of stocks at 
|home, drew the attention of foreign capitalists to our securities, 
| who having investigated the matter thoroughly, and profited 
|greatly by last winter's low prices, have acquired such an appe- 
tite for American stocks that we shall soon find it impossible to 
satisfythem. The states will not be able to create stocks as fast 
‘as they will be called for by foreigners; and there is not a state 
|in the Union that could not at this time dispose of its stock in 
|the foreign market for any amount it might desire, at a rate of 








chants, previously calculated the risks—they were thrown up in| jnterest not exceeding four to five per cent per annum. In this 
the wind, to use a sailor’s phrase, which led St. Martin to create | instance, emphatically, good has come from the Bank’s intended 


evil. 





Hyperbole.—A Kentucky steamboat captain, dilating in a 
strain of exuberant commendation on the excellence of his craft, 
said: she trots off like a horse; all boiler; full pressure; hard 
work to hold her in at the wharves and landings. I could run 
|her up a cataract. She draws eight inches of water—goes at 
three knots a minute—and jumps all the snags and sand banks. 

Phil. Gaz. 








MEETINGS, 
Democratic FEard Associations. 

MIDDLE WARD.--At the house of A. Dehaven, in Market 
Street, between Schuylkill Gta and 7th streets, on Thursday evening, 
Lith inst. at eight o'clock. 

A general attendance of the Democratic citizens of the Ward is 














| 


particularly requested. 

LOWER DELAWARE WARD.—Meet at Myers’, corner of 
Fifth an} Race streets, on Thursday evening, L1th inst. at half past 
seven o'clock 

MEETING OF THE EASTERN WARDS —The Democratic 
Citizens of Upper Delaware, Lower Delaware, High Street, Chesnut 
Walnut, Dock, Pine, and New Market Wards, are requested to assein- 
ble in Independence Square, oa Friday evening, September 12th, at 
half past seven o'clock, 

SECOND WARD, N. L.—Gold Eagles, and no Bank.—The 
Democratic citizens of the Ward, in favor of the regular Democratic 
candidate fur Congress, Gen. MICHAEL W. ASH, in opposition to 





lthe Bank candidate, John G. Watmouz', who voted against an inves- 


tigation into the corruptions of the Mainmoth Bank, and the People’s 





os which fi read th > 72: | . ° ~ 

sources ofall the troubles which followed the peace of 1783. Democratic Gold Bill, are requested to moet at the house of J. G 
Ziegler, corner of Callowhill street and Old York Road, on Thursday 

f levening, Lith inst. at half past seven o'clock. The meeting will be 





ante 24 , . 2 } . ~ : 
From Sr. Tuomas.—We learn by a passenger in the ship St. ag Iressed by several individuals 


Thomas, that the negroes on the estates at St. Kitts, had refused | 
to work after the Ist of August, although admonished by the! 


prisoners had been taken; some had been severely whipped, 
others ordered for execution, and numbers sentenced for transpor- 
tation to Bermuda. When the St. Thomas sailed it was expect- 








vinces of the great rivers from Paraguay to the city. The 


ed that order would soon be restored.— Mer. Adv. 


‘ 
Governor and stipendiary Magistrates; that Martial Law WS | corner of Old York Road and Buttonwood street, on Thursday evening, 
proclaimed on the 6th, and on the 7th the troops from Brimstone! Sept. 11th, 1334, to nominate an Assessor, two Assistant Assessors, 
Hill with the Militia, had marched against the Insurgents; many |two [uspectors, and two judges of the Ward Elections. 


FOURTH WARD, N. L.—A Meetiag of the Democratic citizens 
sf Fourth Ward, N. L. will be held at the house of Isaac Alloway, 


GENERAL WARD COMMITTEE. 
The Democratic General Ward Committee, will meet by adjourn- 


ment, at the Supreme Court Room, on THURSDAY, Sept. 11, at 
Iseven and a-half o’clock, P. M. 
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REVIEW. 


GOLD CURRENCY. 


A LECTURE ON MONEY AND CURRENCY, with an ex- 
amination of the recently enacted Gold Coin Bill; Delivered | 
in the Lecture Room of the Franklin Institute, of the City of 
Philadelphia, on the 3d of July, 1834: By Wmuiam Reep.— 
With an Appendix, containing the Act concerning the Gold 
Coins of the United States, &c., and a Table of the compara-' 
tive Value of all Foreign Gold Coins, which are legal ten-! 
ders. New York: Stodart, Courtland Street. For the Pro-| 
prietor.—pp. 33. 








( Continuation.) 

In page 10, the lecturer says— There can be little 
doubt, that the union of the different requisites of divisi- 
bility, durability, facility of transportation, perfect same- 
ness, and comparative steadiness of value in the precious 
metals, is the reason that every civilized community 
have employed them as money.” 

It is no reproach to the lecturer, that he uses this lan- 
guage, without really comprehending its signification; his 
notions are all borrowed from that school of ambiguity 
and paradox, and contradiction, founded on Adam Smith, 
augmented in perplexity and mystical jargon, by M‘Cul- 
loch, who is the great oracle of the English economistics, 
of the present day. The lecturer seldom strays from his 
oracles—and when he does, he sometimes—though not 
often—happens to be right. 

The extract above cited, is a fair and a true descrip- 
tion of the causes why the precious metals were esta- 
blished in the shape of money, or an authenticated stand- 
ard for regulating the relations of all exchanges of move- 
able or fixed property; but the lecturer too evidently 
does not discern the ideas which the words he uses pro- 
perly signify; for although he says the metals possess the 
requisites among which he enumerates “ perfect same- 
ness,’ he, in the twelfth line of the same page (11) says, 
«The value of gold and silver is not invariable.” Here 
is one of the roots of the prevailing errors in Political 
“conomy. The requisites are perfect sameness, and per- 
fect sameness is variable;—here is paradox with a ven- 
geance. But this is not all he says.—* The value of 
gold and silver is not invariable.” 
stumbling block; the lecturer has no precise idea of what 
value is; and in this he is exactly as correct as his mas- 


Here value is the 


ters, who all vary from each other on this simple word, 
which means originally, the virtue, or that pre-eminent 
quality acknowleged to be possessed by the precious 
metals, which gave them a comparative steadiness in 
every civilized community. That virtue is valve; and as 
it must have some definite laws to determine between 
unequal portions, as well as between the two metals: 
the principle by which this estimation was determined, 


jand— 


but proportion and relation would yet remain undeter- 
mined, The lecturer, who does not understand what 
value means, actually describes it without benefitting by 
his own description, he says, same page (11). ‘“ When 
a bargain was made between two parties, the quantity of 
metal agreed to be given for the commodity, would be 
weighed off.” 

Here we have the actual solution of the word value— 
the sameness and divisibility were determined by weigh- 
ing off; so that after all, we come to this—that the value 
applied to money, means no more than the weight; and 
that money is nothing more nor less than gold or silver 
being coined into pieces, with certain devices, are pro- 
claimed to contain a given weight of pure gold or silver; 
and all the economists and economistics in the universe, 
cannot furnish any better or more comprehensible de- 
finition of value. 

In the very next page (12), the lecturer flies off from 
his own explanation; he says—‘* Doubtless, means for 
ascertaining the weight and fineness, were discovered 
early; and the fabrication of coins, or the practice of im- 
pressing metals with a stamp, indicating their weight 


coaches and horses, determined in value by weight and 
purity? All that follows in the page, is in the mode of 
the argument, and forbids further waste of words. Yet 
such is the wisdom, with which from mere compassion, 
our lecturer has come to shed upon our benighted Phila- 
delphians! 

Yet, having embarked upon the sea of mysticism, after 
a waste of inconsequent calculations, which prove no- 
thing, in the thirteenth page, he begins a new paragraph, 
further to perplex his own perplexity; he says—« Jt is 
admitted that money is not invariable in its value.” 
Who admits it? No reasonable man; the very object in 
creating money, is to produce an invariable agent in ex- 
change; and as the lecturer himself says it is “ weight 
and purity”? which constitute the coin; then, if the 
weight be always the same, and the purity always the 
same, and the denomination the same, how can it be said 
that that which is always the same, is varied or variable? 
In page 10, he says—‘ If money did not possess these 
qualities, no one would be disposed to exchange the pro- 
duce of his industry for an article that might shortly de- 
eline considerably in its power of purchasing.” These 





and purity, was a necessary consequence of the dis-/are the lecturer’s answers to his own paradoxes. 


covery! 


The sentence which follows his unadmitted assumption, 


Here we have the fact of a stamp indicating weight|that money is not invariable in its own value—which we 
and purity; and for what purpose or end were weight/have seen is nothing more than weight and purity; he 


and purity ascertained? 


It is very plainly perceptable,/proceeds in the same train of confusion, and asks— 


to determine proportion, relation in exchange, or price,|«« Now, how any thing can possibly be a standard of 
and the quantity of weight and purity, being the valwe,|value, while its own value fluctuates, is beyond my com- 


regulated by a known standard. 


The lecturer utters prehension.” 


And here he is candid; he has composed 


truth without knowing it to be truth—for in the very next/and lectured about it, and though the sun shines, he can- 


paragraph, he says— 


«The use of coined money makes no change in the/to instruct others. 


not see the light, nor understand the very words he uses 


A coin of gold contains some portion 


principle on which exchanges were conducted, before the/of an ownce of gold—then an ounce is an invariable 
metals were coined. The coinage declares the weight/quantity, and parts of ounces are invariable parts. Well, 
and purity of the metal in coin, and so saves the trouble!then the coin contains twenty-two parts fine, out of twen- 
of weighing and assaying it. But the value of the coin is ty-four; twenty-two is neither five nor five hundred; it is 
in all cases determined by the same principles which de-| simply twenty-two, and no more—invariably twenty-two. 


termine the value of all other commodities.” 


Here, then, we have purity and weight invariable: neither 


Here is confusion confounded; it is really too silly to! of them variable; they are eternally and universally quan- 
be entitled to exposition; but as too many are infatuated |tities and qualities invariably the same. And we ask the 
into ignorance, from the very apprehension of being/question, in contradiction to the lecturer, what can be so 
deemed ignorant, there is a kind of charity in affording) fit for a standard of value, as that which is invariable in 
such persons opportunities to know and distinguish what)its weight and purity—and such is money of gold and 


is true from what is superficial or absurd. 
‘««The use of money makes no change in the principle 
of exchanges, before the metals were coined.” Well— 


silver. 


Lectures, like that before us, partake of the mystery of 
iniquity, which banking, brokering, stock-jobbing, usury, 


what was that principle? Why, ‘weight and purity,/and their relations, employ to abuse the credulity of man- 


which saves trouble of assaying, weighing,” &c. and so 


far we have congruity. But now comes the paradox;— 


* Pillicock sits en Pillicock hill.” 





was by weight. 


It would be absurd to travel back into antiquity, in| 
os ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ " ae | ‘ P ° ° 
search of the origin, or the beginning of an institution,|by the same principles which determine the value of all 
. ' . i “7: ee 
of which we can know no more than that soney existed,| other commodities. 


and weights and measures of quantity existed in the 


«But the value of the coin is in all cases determined 


Ilere stands the proof that the lecturer did not under- 


same mode and use as the present day, in all the ear-|stand himself; the economistics said so—and he says so, 
liest records or traditions we possess: it is running away | because they said so: and that is his “ all of argument.” 
from a difficulty, and hiding the head in a bush, for|This paradox is every day sported by those who substi- 


kind. It is very incumbent on all men, at this time, to 
look into this neglected and purposely confounding sub- 
ject. There is no mystery in money, if men will only 
apply common sense to it; whatever of difficulty there 
may be in it, is partly fraudulent, but in a greater mea- 
sure, the effect of ignorance. A few knaves study and 
cheat the multitude: like a conjurer, who you see appa- 
rently swallow a variety of objects, which, in fact, he 
conveys into his pocket;—the crowd only swallow the 
deception, and swear it is reality. Our lecturer is one 


of the crowd! 


concealment—then to inform an audience, what every 
body has heard, and almost every writer has repeated | 
M‘Culloch, that 


silver, when first used as money, were probably employ- 


from Aristotle down to “cold and 


ed in bars or ingots!” This may have been—but it mat- 
ters nothing whether it was so or not: it furnishes no in- 
formation as to the principle or the law, which deter-! 


mined value, or what value means. The lecturer has 


recognized «tlie requisites, divisibility, durability, per-| 


tute authority for thought. « Coining makes no change We must not let this number pass, however, without 


in the principle of exchanges, as conducted before money ors against a cavil, upon invariability, which is the 


was coined.” ‘more necessary here, since the lecturer has had the hardi- 


so constantly uttered, and never knowingly defined: 


This is granted—but what is the principle 
hood to arraign the constitutional authorities, which alone 
From the lecturer’s words, we deduce the principle, |have the right and the power, to regulate the standard of 
though he seems unconscious what it means: it is the/money. We think it fit to say, that the alteration of the 
“ weight and purity.” But we have principle in another| standard, when found to be erroneous, is not to be con- 





character, in the course of three lines; the value of coin|sidered as a variation of the principle, but the rectifica- 


is in all cases determined “ by the same principles whi ition of what was before wrong--an exercise of the sove- 





fect sameness;”? but he has not told us how or by what| determine the value of other commodities.” Here we; 
agency divisibility, or perfect sameness, were ascertained have the case in contradiction. Money is determined in 
or universally recognized: divisibility must be by some | value by weight and purity—Are other commodities va- 
ascertainable principle, since figure alone would not be! lued by weight and purity? Are broad cloths, muslins, 
enough to discriminate proportion: perfect sameness must) paintings, engravings, architectural works, steamboats, 
be ascertainable also:—the fire may prove the sameness, swords and bucklers, pickled pork, cucumbers, saddlery, 





4 


reign power, for its own conservation. 

Men who are so feeble minded, or too vain to admit, 
they may be under any mistake on any subject—will co- 
incide in the mystery, rather than acknowlege their fal- 
libility. It is to meet persons of this description, that 
we say, money is not merchandize;—value, in exchange, 
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means no more than that a given quantity of standard} To Joun Van Harze. 
money paid for a certain commodity, and that price so| To Tuomas P. Acsranp. 
To James Brown beeps. 


paid, is the value paid. When value is employed in re- 
lation to commodities, it means the same thing as that if 
sold, it would produce such a sum of money, as its value. 
Things are said to be valuable, directly and figuratively: 
directly, as a good horse is valued at $400—figurativély, 
a man is said to be a valued friend, or a valuable friend, 
not because he is purchasable for money, but by that 
kind of figure of speech, which is often employed in dis- 
course, as a beautiful air, harmony of opinion, concord in 
opinions, and the like. 


To Epwarp Baut Hvuenes. 

To Sir Epwarp Tucker. 

Te Lievr. Genera, Sm Marmapuxe W. Peacocgs. 
To E. Srrora. 

To Joun Overenp. 

To Hupson Gurney. 

To Sir Contin anp Sm Ricnarp Camppe.t. 

To the Rev. Georce Gorpon, D. D., Dean or Lincon, 


home, 


gelic songsters above, and has divided the inhabitants of Heaven, 
and has made a devil of an angel, and a hell for his followers. 
Hence we find he became a confirmed nullifier—he now found 
himself under the-sentence of eternal banishment from God and 
from the giory of his power. He next resolved to draw as many 
into the whirlpool of despair with himself as he possibly could, 
and to effect this he set out in quest of the happy couple which 
he knew had been lately created and fixed somewhere in the im- 
mensity of God’s works, in order to promulgate the doctrine of 
nullification—he arrives at length on the borders of Eden— 
| finds Adam and Eve basking under the shady bowers of that de- 





And to other Foreign Dignitaries and their Federal friends at lighiful place where mingled sweets of harmony and love in rich 


|profusion hung from every bough, and gentle gales to waft their 


But that they will not receive an offer of twenty millions of songs of grateful praise,on high when angels flew around them 


( To be continued.) 





From the Gloucester (Mass.) Democrat. 
A NEW TRICK OF THE BANK MEN. 


dollars from American citizens. They will grant a favour to Don/and spread their golden wings, and Heavenly converse daily pas- 
Francis Layzier, and Don Francis de Lazua, Lord Erie Reery, sing there in this happy state, and in union and communion with 
and the Marquis of Hertford, but plain Republican names may | God, did this old nullifier find our federal head. And although 


not have the same privilege though offering to be taxed, and to 


|our first parents were in possession of the richest gifts of Heaven, 





| 


The Boston Atlas and all its pups are barking upon a new! P@y what it is worth. Whv? Because the Marquis of Hertford this old nullifier began to preach nullification tothem, knowing that 


scent. In 1832 several gentlemen of Boston made use of an ar-| is a tory noble, and David Henshaw is a Yankee Democrat 
gument against the recharter of the present Bank which to men) 


if he could get them to nullify the law, it would break the happy 


The collar-men of the Autocrat Nicholas of course rejected the |Wion with their Creator. To effect this he made great promises 


of common sense seems absolutely irresistible. The friends of Boston petition. They passed a bill to recharter the monopoly |to them, told them if they would nullify, they should become as 


the British and Federal Stockholders of the Bank were urging |° 

that it should be rechartered because they said such an institution | Mrs. Canpetarta Bet. 

was necessary to regulate the currency. This was a mere pre-| The Mosr Honovraste Marquis or Herrrorp. 
tence: and to prove that it was so, to expose beyond dispute or de- Lorp Ear Rerey. y 

nial the hypocrisy of these men an answer was given, which, at Lizvt. Ges. Marmapuxe W. Peacocke, 

the time, shat up the mouths of a great many of them, and was And the Rev. Dean or LINcotn, 

never thought to show any inconsistency in those who answered,| Md the sprigs of nobility associated with them. 


till after more than two years, when “intelligent gentlemen,” | 
with wonderfully short memories, had contrived to pretend to for-| PeTPetuated overus forever to our eternal degradation and slavery. 
get all about the circumstances. Now it is pushed forward, by | Andrew Jackson vetoed Sir Peacocke, Don Layzier, Lord Reery, 
« intelligent gentlemen,” as good bait for gulls. jand Mrs. Candelaria. He set his foot upon the monster's neck 

The conclusive answer was, if this vast monopoly is necessary and crushed it forever. In this he followed the advice of that 
to regulate the currency, still it cannot be necessary that the pro-| S74 original Tory, Thomas Jefferson, who said—“It is the 
fits of the monopoly should be enjoyed twenty years longer, by | greatest duty we owe to the safety of our Constitation, to bring 
the same persons to whom you have already givena twenty years| this powerful enemy to a perfect subordination.’ He acted also 
lease of them. Neither is it proper that such privileges should be |@¢¢0rding to the ideas of John Adams in his better days, when he 
given away—the government ought to be paid a fair equivalent said—“ Banks and other vile freaks were shapen in toryism, and 
for them. Neither is it just that the Bank should be enabled to|!” British idolatry did their mothers conceive them.” 
underbid all other Banks by being free from the heavy taxes they | If the Bank Tories do really believe that Henshaw and others 
pay, or to set at defiance the sovereignty of the States by erect-| would have made fortunes by paying twenty millions for the char- 
ing its branches within their limits without their leave, and ex-| ter, why do not they offer thirty or forty millions, instead of insist- 
empt from their taxation. However honest men may differ about |i"g as a matter of right that the Rag Emperor Nicholas and his 
the constitutionality, expediency, or necessity of a National serviles ought to have it for a much smaller sum! 
Bank—there can be no difference of opinion on these points—that | The ingenuity of the opposition can make a victory out of every 
the Bank ought to pay for its charter what it is worth; that new/defeat. In 1832 they figured Mr, Clay into the Presidential 
subscribers and Americans have a better right to this charter than Chair. If with that monopoly of talent which they undoubtedly 
those who have had, and abused it twenty years, or than British Possess, they can make any thing to the credit of the Coalition 
or Spanish noblemen; that the Bank stands on the same footing |/°Ut of this affair, let them enjoy their glory undisturbed 
with State Banks, and that the States ought to have power to tax 
its branches as they do their own Banks. The following article is written with great ingenuity and force, 

It would have been of little use to advance those ideas in de-|@"d exposes the sophistry of nullification with no sparing hand. 
bate, because some insolvent debtor of the Bank, holding aseatin} We have just received an urgent request from some of our best 
Congress at its pleasure, would have been directed to reply that| friends, with which we comply, by laying it before our readers. 
nobody could be found to accept a charter clogged with such con- Standard of Union. 
ditions. Pia 

To make it manifest to all the world that the true motive of EFFECTS OF NULLIFICATION. 
the Bank party was not to create an institution which should po How moral evil was introduced first into Heaven and secondly 
gulate the currency, (which they know very well the United|into our world, has puzzled the most eminent divines of every 
States Bank never did, and never can do,) but to do a service to|age to account for on rational principles. None but those who 
the British and Federal Stockholders who are the life and soul of charge God foolishly can presume to say that he is the author of 
theCoalition! To make it manifest that this was their object, | evil; for according to his own eternal word when he had finished 
several gentlemen of Boston offered to accept a charter “to be|all the works of creation, he not only pronounced them good, but 
subject to all the duties, to perform all the services for the govern-| very good. We see under the wise arrangements of a gracious 
ment, and to be under the like restraints and liabilities,” as the| providence in those happy days when men enjoyed the approving 





gods, and give the lie to Omnipotence, and said they should not 
die; at length he succeeded, and Adam and Eve nullified; which 
broke the union, despoiled Eden; and brought on death and al] 
our woe. Here the black curtains of nullification were hung 
out which have hid the face of God from us, and have cast a dis- 
mal gloom over the whole empire of nature. What must have 
been the feelings of Adam and Eve, when with wandering steps 


To one man do we owe it that their misrule has not been/|and slow, from Eden they took their solitary way! This was the 





fruit of the second act of nullification. At this time there were 
but three nullifiers; and on their account the earth was cursed, 
‘and a hell prepared to receive them, and I am decidedly of opinion, 
had Lucifer never been a nullifier, there never would have been a 
hell, for there would be no use for such a place. But this old 
nully preached his nullification to Adams’s family, prevailed with 
\Cain to nullify. Now the Almighty had given such evident 
‘tokens of his displeasure at nullification, that he thought it suffi- 
icient to have deterred any one on earth or in Heaven, from com- 
mitting the horrid act again. But seeing Cain had nullified. 
He determined to set a mark upon him, that all the world might 
know that God was angry at nullifiers; now this mark is thought 
by many to have been black, and with what astonishment and 
confusion would the nullifiers of South Carolina and Georgia 
look upon one another, if God was to set a dark spot on each of 
their foreheads, the size of a Spanish dollar, (in the place of the 
Star that they have placed on their hats!) Thus you see the 
third act of nullification made its author a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond on the earth. 

Before I come to a close, I wish to say something tothe clergy- 
men of South Carolina and Georgia, who have advocated and do 
yet advocate nullification; which I shall do by taking a compara- 
tive view of the conduct.of Balaam with Balak. Now this 
Balak was king of the Moabites, and he wished to nullify the 
claim or title the children of Israe] had for that country, from the 
hand of the Lord. And for this purpose, he called upon Balaam 
to come and curse this people, believing him to be a man of God. 
And when we examine the conduct of Balak closely there ap- 
pears to be a great similarity between him and the leaders of 
Nullification in South Carolina and Georgia—for Balak prepared 
a great feast; we find there were large offerings and sumptuous 
banquets prepared by him at different times and at different 
places; in like manner have the Balaks of South Carolina and 
Georgia many sumptuous banquets, and for the very same pur- 
pose that Balak prepared his; Balak wanted the greatest and 
happiest nation on the face of the earth cursed, the only people 
that was blessed with civil and religious liberty. And it is sur- 


present Bank. And for this charter they offered to pay TWEN- 
TY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS—ten millions into the United 
States Treasury, and not exceeding ten millions more to the 
States in which their branches should be located—and to be 
placed on a par with the State Bank as to taxation. 

These gentlemen knew as well then as they know now, that 
this request would be refused, and they meant to show to the 
world, by that refusal, the entire subserviency of the Bank tools 
in both houses. They meant to show that the coalition would 
give the Treasury of the United States to Barinc, Brorners anp 
Co. holding 7915 shares—to 

Tromas Correratt and others—to 

The Most Honourable Francis C. 8S, Conway, Marequts or 

Hertrorp. 

To Don Jose Xarre. 

To Cropper, Benson, & Co. 

To Genera Sik Wituiam Kepren. 

To Miss Ann Rapreen. 

To Masor Generat MacDona.p. 

To Mrs. Canpevaria Bet, 


smiles of his beneficent creator, a union existed; and it appears 
that their dependenee on each other and upon God, was of such 
a nature, that if this union was dissolved they would be eternally 
undone, and must be miserable not only through time, but 
through eternity. Now if we can find out how this union was 
broken, who did it, and by what means it was accomplished, we 
shall come very near the origin of evil. We learn from the 
sacred canon that an angel of the highest order in the courts of 
Heaven, wished to aspire to a still higher and more elevated 
station, and even wished if possible to fill the, highest seat in the 
courts of Heaven—to effect this, he found means to influence 
others to join him in this enterprise with a promise no doubt of 
dignified offices. Accordingly he undertook to nullify the Su- 
preme law of Heaven, and thereby set aside the authority of the 
Mosr Hiau, and even presumed to prepare and raise impious 


prisingly strange, how the Balaks of South Carolina and Georgia 
have got the nullifiers to curse Jackson and the Congress, and 
the great body of the American people, for this is certainly 
known to be one of the most prominent features in the character 
and conduct of the nullifiers. But let it be remembered by every 
well thinking man, that it is the prerogative of God (alone) to 
curse. And when Balaam was called on for that purpose, he 
was told distinctly not to go, but on a second return of the mes- 
senger, he went—and went contrary to the voice of Heaven, and 
was stopped by one of those heavenly visitants, who constantly 
minister to those who shall be heirs of salvation; God did not 
want Balaam to go to a nullification feast, but Balaam went un- 
der the idea of being exalted—and although he did not curse the 
Israelitish nation, it appears the reason was, he was not permitted 





war in Heaven, but it resulted not only in the loss of that station 
he might have filled with dignity and honor; but it dissolved the| 
union on which his eternal happiness was prized, and he was) 
hurled over the battlements of Heaven down to hell, and there| 








To Lorp Erte Reery. 


lact of nullification; it dissolves the union that cemented the an- 


lay vanquished in the very guif. This is the effect of the firet 





the household of faith, for visiting such feasts, without it should 


to do it; and for this very act some divines say that the spirit of 
God forsook him ; for there is no reasonable ground to hope that 
he is saved. But I have a different opinion as respects his sal- 
vation, although he was slain by the Israelites or the union party; 
it only served as an example to other people who were or are of 
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be for the express purpose of healing the disease, rather than to 
catch it, and give it an extensive spread, and pray for the spread 
of confusion throughout our land, and its success, Such people 
must stand on one side of the true intent and meaning of the 
Gospel, it must be supposed that their theme is for the things of 
this world, and not for the peace and harmony of our country. 
Now I am confident that God never cailed any preacher in South 
Carolina or Georgia to a nullification feast; and yet many have 
gone, and had their horses spoken as Balaam’s did and reproved 
them for going, it would have saved me the trouble; and al- 
though they may not have called upon God directly, to curse this 
Government and nation, yet they mingled with the crowd and ap- 
probated the conduct of those who did curse the Government, 
and they called upon God to bless those,drunken rabbles of nul- 
lifiers, and to bless the sumptuous banquets prepared for the re- 
bellious crew, whose sole object was then (as is now manifest) to 
break the union of the States, and overthow the Government. 
And it is certain that the Nullifiers of South Carolina and 
Georgia resort to the same rules and measures that the old nully 
the devil did, to try to accomplish his doings that is recorded in 
the 4th chapter of Matthew. The leaders of nullification in 
South Carolina and Georgia promise the people, that money shall 
be plenty, produce at a great price, and that such articles as the 
commonality of men need, shall be cheap, (just about as much 
truth in one promise as the other.) As it is not in the power of 
a few individuals to raise the price of produce ; neither is it to 
dissolve the Union, neither was it in the power of the devil 
to get Christ to worship him.—Therefore let Christians look on 
Christ as their leader and do likewise. To all such as have been 
carried away to this political heresy, I invite you to reconsider 
-your conduct, and turn your course and cleave to the Union, as 
you would to the last plank of a wrecked vessel to carry you to 
shore; and let us unite in the earnest prayers to God to banish 
the foul fiend of discord from our happy country, and that he 
may ever keep such men as old Andrew Jackson, at the helm of 
our Government; who will relieve the Government of al] un- 
necessary burthens, and preserve the union of the States; May 
God Almighty throw his heavenly mantle around us; May his 
balmy wings be spread over us, and may we be found encircled 
in his kind embraces. X. 
Gwinnett county, Ga. February 28, 1834. 





From the St. Clairsville Gazette. 
A PRECIOUS DOCUMENT. 


People arouse !—Below will be found a very important docu- 
ment, which has been placed in our hands by James ALEXANDER, 
Senior, one of the Directors of the Bank at Mt. Pleasant, and at 
present the venerable representative of this county in the Se- 
nate of Ohio. This document is a copy of a Secret Circular 
from Thomas Ewing, United States Senator from Ohio, to the 
President of the Bank of Mt. Pleasant, and, doubtless, to all 
Bauks in Ohio, as we learn that one was before the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Bank of St. Clairsville on Tuesday last. We call 
the particular attention of the people to it—there they will see 
the designs of the Bank of the United States, the future designs 
of that institution fully exposed. ‘They will see that the travel- 
ling committee of the Senate is boldly at work, seeking for new 
means and new food, by which to produce a new edition of the 
“panic,” “ distress,” and “ruin,” in order to subdue the free spi- 
rit of the people, and force them and their government into the 
terms of the great Monied Tyrant. It will be seen that Mr. 
Ewing modestly asks to know the whole minutie of the transac- 
tions.of the Bank; to know more about it than the legislative an- 
thority which created it, or any respectable portion even of its 
stockholders would be permitted to know, if they were to in- 
quire in the most respectful and confidential manner. 

And what is the object of the Circular, and to what use would 
the information be applied, if given! The Bank of the United 
States would be put in possession of it—and by it would know 
well where and how tostrike her blows. 

Further, what authority has this Committee to request such in- 
formation from the State Banks!) They have none. It is an in- 
sulton the State Banks, and every independent institution ought 
to treat itas such. But will they do so? 
‘Too many of the State Banks are under the direction of warm po- 
litical men. They will move inthe matter,—indeed, we under- 
stand, that the Bank of St. Clairsville has already got its answers 
drawn up. Willit send them? It may, and by this one act, it 
may put itself in the power of the United States Bank, and fall a 
victim to its own folly. 

Judge Avexanper has done his duty fearlessly, and deserves 
the thanks of every patriot. And we would suggest to the Stock- 
holders in the St. Clairsville, Mt. Pleasant, and all other Banks, 
who are opposed to the enlistment of their institutions in politics, 
anda war upon the industry of the country, whether they ought 
not to meet and protest against such a course. 


We have our fears.—| 


Here isa copy of the Circular— 
Kr Lancaster, O. August 3d, 1834. 


Dear Sir—I am instructed by the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate to obtain certain information as to the currency and 
trade of the Western Country.—With a view to this object I sub- 
mit the following inquiries, which I hope you will answer as fully 
and at as early a day as practicable.—If there be any inquiries, 
touching the state, or operations of your Bank, which you do 
not wish should be made public, you will merely pass over in 
your general answers; and, if you are willing so to do, com- 
municate it to me, in a confidential manner, in which case it 
shall be strictly preserved. Such a course may be in some in- 
stances convenient, as general results will be desired by the Com- 
mittee in cases in which it might be expedient to publish details. 
You will direct your answer to me at Boston, Massachusetts. 

Ist. What is the circulating money in your neighborhood— 
what proportion is paper—what proportion is coin—of the paper, 
how much in United States Bank notes—how much of New-York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia Banks—how much West- 
ern—what is the value of each of those kinds of paper—what pro- 
portion of the coin is silver—what gold—how much of the 
silver is United States coin—how much Spanish milled— 
how much French—how much Spanish American—whence, 
and in return for what do these come—have you export- 
ed any coin—how much—at what times—what denomination of 
coins—where did you sell and at what price—does specie dimin- 
ish, or does it increase in your Bank in the ordinary exchanges at 
your counter—which do business men who make purchases in the 
country prefer coin or bank notes. 

2d. What is the capital of your Bank actually paid in—what 
denomination of bills do you issue—what has been the average 
amount of your bills in circulation in each year for five years past— 
what the amount of Specie in your vaults—what the amount of 
deposits in the Eastern cities—have your deposits been kept in 
Banks or in the hands of capitalists—have they been on interest 
or not. 

3d. What bank notes do you receive at par—how far do your 
notes circulate—where do they principally circulate—are they re- 
ceived in the Land Offices in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan—have you made provision for the payment of your notes at 
any place except at your Bank. 





FROM BULWER. 


Abuse of the ANonymouvs—and injury thence resulting to the re- 
spectability of periodical Writers. 

1 have elsewhere, but more cursorily, put forth my opinions 
with regard to the customary use of the anonymous in periodi- 
cals: they have met with but little favor from periodical writers, 
who have continued to reiterate the old arguments which I had 
already answered rather than attack my replies. In fact jour- 
nalists, misled by some vague notions of the convenience of a 
plan so long adopted, and so seldom questioned, contend against 
a change which would be of the most incalculable advantage to 
themselves and the profession. It is in vain to hope that you can 
make the press so noble a profession as it ought to be in the eyes 
of men, as long as it can be associated in the public mind, with 
every species of political apostacy and persenal slander; it is in 
vain to hope that the*many honorable exceptions will do more 
than win favor for themselves; they cannot exalt the character of 
the class. Interested as the aristocracy are against the moral au- 
thority of the press, and jealous as they are of its power, they at 
present endeavor to render odious the general effects of the ma- 
chine, by sneering down, far below their legitimate grade, the 
situation and respectability of the operatives. It is in vain to 
deny that a newspaper writer, who, by his talents and the chan- 
nel to which they are applied, exerts a far greater influence on 
public affairs than almost any peer in the realm, is only of impor- 
tance so long as he is in the back parlor of the printing-house; 
in society he not only runs the risk of being confounded with the 
misdemeanors past and present, of the journal he has contri- 
buted to purify or exalt, but he is associated with the general es- 
poinnage and feeling of insecurity wiich the custom of anony- 
mous writing necessarily produces: men cannot avoid looking 
upon him as one who has the power of stabbing them in the dark ; 
and the libels, the lies, the base and filthy turpitude of certain of 
the Sunday papers, have an effect of casting upon all newspa- 
per writers a suspicion, from which not only the honorable, but 
the able* among them are utterly free—as at Venice, every mem- 
ber of the secret council, however humane and noble, received 
some portion of the odium and the fear which it attached to the 
practice of unwitnessed punishment and mysterious assassination. 
In short, the unhappy practice of the anonymous, is the only rea- 
son why the man of political power is not also the man of social 
rank, It is a practice which favors the ignorant at the expense 
of the wise, and screens the malignant by confounding them with 
the honest; a practice by which talent is made obscure, that folly 





4th. What is the general course of trade—to what marts is your 
produce exported, and what proportion, and what kind of produce 
to each mart—how are remittances made, and at what rates are 
bills bought and sold on the great cities—what amount of bills 
of exchange have you purchased annually for eight years past, 
and on what cities. 

5th. What were the rates of exchange before the establish- 
ment of the Bank of the United States—what since—how have 
they been affected by the recent measures of government—and 
how are they likely to be affected by the expiration of the Bank 
charter. 

6th. In what money are payments made at Land Offices— 
is this money of higher value than the general circulation—if 
so what is the rate of premium. 

7th. What is the value of notes of the Bank of the United 
States at your counter—are they worth as much as Specie or 
more—do you sell them at a premium, and how much. 

8th. What effects have the recent acts of the government pro- 
duced on your business as a Bank—on general trade, and busi- 
ness of the country. 

9th. What are the Deposit Banks with which you transact 
business—is their credit more widely extended than before—have 
they increased their accommodations to the public since they re- 
ceived the deposits—do they deal in exchanges, and on what 





terms do they buy bills of exchange, and all drafts on the Atlantic | 


cities. 

10th. What has been the rate of exchange since your bank| 
commenced business—please state how it ranked prior to 1820—| 
‘from 1820 to 1826—from 1826 to October 1832, and since, 
| 11th. What will be the probable effects of the late act of Con-| 


igress as to coins—will it augment the Specie basis of our cur- 


> 








|reney—will it bring gold into circulation. 
| 12th. Please send me the state of your bank for the first week| 
in August—if sent confidentially I shall exhibit general results 
\from that and other sources of information that are open to me, | 
but will preserve distinct facts, which your exhibit contains, in 


istrict confidence. 
Very respectfully yours, 


T. EWING. | 


may not be detected, and the disgrace of vice may be hidden be- 
neath the customs which degrade honor. 

In a Spanish novel, a cavalier and a swindler meet one ano- 
ther. 

“ Pray, Sir, may I ask, why you walk with a cloak?” says the 
swindler. 

“ Because I do not wish to be known for what I am,” answers 
the gentleman. ‘“ Let me ask you the same question.” 

“ Because I wish to be taken for you,” answered the swindler 
drily. 

The custom of honest men is often the shelter of rogues. 

[t is quite clear, that if every able writer affixed his name to 
his contributions to newspapers, the importance of his influence 
would soon attach to himself— 

“ Nee Pheebo gratior ulla est 

Quam Sibi que Vari prescripsit pagina nomen.” 

He would no longer be confounded with a herd—he would become 
marked and individualized—a public man as well as a public 
writer: he would exalt his profession as himself; the considera- 
tion accorded to him would, if he produced the same effect on his 
age, be the same as to a poet, philosopher, or a statesman; and 
now, when an entrance into public life may be the result of po- 
pular esteem, it may be the readiest way of rendering men of 
principle and information personally known to the country, and 
of transferring the knowlege, which, in order to be efficient 
public writers they must possess on public affairs, to that active 
career in which it may be the most serviceable to the country, 
and the most tempting to men of great acquirements and genius.— 
Thus the profession of the press would naturally attach the high- 
er order of intellect; power would become infinitely better di- 
rected, and its agents immeasurably more honored, These con- 
siderations sooner or later must have their due weight with those 
from whom alone the necessary reform can spring—the journal- 
ists themselves. It is nota point in which the legislature can 
interfere, it must be left toa moral agency, which is the result 
of conviction. I am firmly persuaded, however opposed I may 
be now, that I shall live to see (and to feel that I have contri- 
buted to effect) the change. 

Such is my hope for the future; meanwhile let me tell you an 
adventure that happened the other day to an acquaintance of 
mine. 

D—— is a sharp clever man, fond of studying character, and 
always thrusting his nose into other people’s affairs. He has 
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wonderful curiosity, which he dignifies by the more respectable 
A little time ago D——| per?” 
During his short but 
interesting voyage, he amused himself by reconnoitering the pas- 


name of “a talent for observation.” 
made an excursion of pleasure to Calais. 


sengers whom Providence had placed in the same boat with him- 
self. Scarcely had his eye scanned the deck before it was irre- 
sistibly attracted towards the figure of a stranger, who sat alone, 
wrapped in his cloak, and his meditations. My friend’s curiosity 
was instantly aroused: there was an inscrutable dignity in the 
air of the stranger ; something mysterious, moodful, and majestic. 
He resolved to adventure upon satisfying the hungry appetite for 
knowlege that had sprung up in his breast: he approached the 
stranger, and, by way of commencing with civility, offered him 
the newspaper. The stranger glanced at him for a moment, and 
shook his head, “I thank you, Sir, I have seen its contents al- 
ready.” Thecontents—he did not say the paper, thought D—, 
shrewdly, the words were not much, but the air! The stranger 
was evidently a great man; perhaps a diplomatist. My friend 
made another attempt at a better acquaintance; but about this 
time the motion of the steam vessel began to affect the stranger— 


And his soul sicken’d o’er the heaving wave. 


Maladies of this sort are not favorable to the ripening of acquaint- 
ance. My friend, baffled and disappointed, shrunk into himself; 
and soon afterwards, amidst the tumult of landing, he lost sight 
of his fellow-passenger. Following his portmanteau with a jea- 
lous eye, as it rolled along in a foreign wheelbarrow, D—— came 
at last into the courtyard of M. Dessein’s hotel, and there saun- 
tering leisurely to and fro, he beheld the mysterious stranger. 
The day was warm; it was delightful to bask in the open air. 
D—— took a chair by the kitchen door, and employed himself on 
the very same newspaper that he had offered to the stranger, and 
which the cursed sea winds had prevented his reading on the 
deck at that ease with which our national sense of comfort tells 
us that a newspaper ought to be read. Ever and anon, he took 
his eyes from the page and beheld the stranger stil] sauntering 
to and fro, stopping at times to gaze on a green britska with that 
paternal look of fondness which declared it to be an appropriation 
of his own. 

The stranger was visibly impatient: now he pulled out his 
watch—now he looked up to the heavens—now he whistled a 
tune—and now he muttered,—“ Those d—d Frenchmen!” A 
gentleman with a mincing air, and a quick gait, entered the yard. 
You saw at once that he was a Frenchman. The eyesof the two 
gentlemen met: they recognized each other. You might tell 
that the Englishman had been waiting for the new comer, the 
** Bon jour, mon cher” of the Frenchman, the “ How do you do?” 
of the Englishman, were exchanged ; and D: had the happi- 
ness of overhearing the following conversation. 

French Gentleman—*I am ravished to congratulate you on 
the distinguished station you hold in Europe. 

English Gentleman (bowing and blushing)—“ Let me rather 
congratulate you on your accession to the peerage.” 

Fr. Gent.—“ A bagatelle, Sir, a mere bagatelle; a natural 
compliment to my influence with the people. By the way, you 
of course will be a peer in the new batch that must be made 
shortly.” 

Eng. Gent. (with a constrained smile, a little in contempt and 
more in mortification) —* No, Monsieur, no; we don’t make peers 
quite so easily.” 

Fr. Gent.—* Easily! why have they not made Sir George — 
and Mr. W , peers! the one a mere elegant, the other a mere 
gentilhomme de province. 
your great power and influence in Europe !” 

Eng. Gent.—* Hum—hi—hum: they were men of great birth 
and landed property.” 

Fr. Gent. (taking snuff)—“ Ah! I thought you English were 
getting better of your aristocratic prejudices: virtus est sola no- 
bilitas.” 

Eng. Gent.—* Perhaps those prejudices are respectable. By 








jures, and the lying blackguard who dreads to be horse-whipped 


, ' : ' 
You don’t compare their claims with} snd merchants. 


Eng. Gent.—“ Sir, that is a delicate question.” 


articles; which indeed they very often do.” 


my face.” 
Fr. Gent. (laying his finger to his nose)—*“I see, I see, you 
have not a pride of class with you, as we have. The nobleman 


address the people; the plebeian writer is willing to receive a 
certain rospectability from the assistance of, the nobleman: thus 
each class gives consequence to the other. But you all write un- 


the concealment, that the respectable man covets a screen for 
himself. This is the reason that you have not, pardon me, Mon- 
sieur, as high a station as you ought to have; and why you asto- 
nish me, by thinking it odd that I, who, vanity apart, can sway 
the minds of thousands every morning, should receive [spoken 
with dignified disdain] the trumpery honor of a peerage!” 
“* Messieurs, the dinner is served,” said the garcon ; and the 
two gentlemen walked into the saloon, leaving D—— in a fever 
of agitation. 
“ Garcon, garcon,” said he, under his breath, and beckoning to 
the waiter, “ who is that English gentleman !” 
“ Meestare , the—vat you call him, le redacteur of—de 
editor of de—paper.” 
“Ha! and the French gentleman?” 
“ Monsieur Bertin de V——, paire de France, and editor of de 
Journal des Debats.”’ 
“ Bless me,” said D——, “ what a rencontre !” 
Such is the account my friend D—— has given me of a dia- 
logue between two great men. It is very likely that D——’s ta- 
lents for observation may be eclipsed by his talents of invention; 
I do not, therfore, give it you as a true anecdote. Look upon it, 
if you please, as an imaginary conversation, and tell me whether, 
supposing it had taken place, it would not have been exceedingly 
natural. You must class it among the instances of the vraisem- 
blable, if you reject it from those of the vrai. 
But the custom of the anonymous would never have so long 
sustained itself with us, had it not been sanctioned by the writers 
of the aristocracy—it is among the other benefits literature owes 
tothem. It isa cloak more convenient toa man moving ina 
large society, than the scholar, who is mostly centred in a small 
circle. The rich man has no power to gain bya happy criticism, 
but he may have much malice to gratify by a piquant assault. 
Thus the aristocratic contributors to a journal have the most in- 
sisted upon secrecy, and have used it to write the bitterest sallies 
on their friends. The unfortunate Lord Dudley dies, and we 
learn that one of his best compositions was a most truculent at- 
tack, in a Quarterly Review, upon his intimate companion—of| 
course he was anxious not to be known! There are only two 
classes of men to whom the anonymous is really desirable. The 
perfidious gentleman who fears to be cut by the friends he in- 





by the man he maligns. 


*It may be observed, that the power of fashion has increased in pro- 
portion as the aristocracy have blended themselves more with the gentry 
There was a time, when the English were as remarka- 
ble among foreigners for their independence and indifference to the mode 
as they are now noted for their servile obsequiousness to fashion. 





We give a prominent place to the following proceedings and 
correspondence. ‘The tribute is honorable to those who bestow, 
and has been well .and worthily earned by him who receives. 
This unanimous award from his own state is far more than com- 
pensation for all the calumny and invective that his enemies have 





the way, to speak frankly, we were a little surprised in England 
at your elevation to the peerage.” 

Fr. Gent.—* Surprised ;—diable !—why ?” 

Eng. Gent.—* Hum—really—the editor of a newspaper— 
ehem!—hem!” 

Fr. Gent.—* Editor of a newspaper! why, who should get po- 
litical rank, but those who wield political power! Your news- 
paper, for instance, is more formidable to a minister than any 
duke. Now you know, with us M. de Latot, M. Thier, de Vil- 
lele,—Chateaubriand, and, in short, nearly all the great men you 
can name, write for the newspapers.” 

Eng. Gent.—* Aha! but do they own it!” 


heaped upon the patriot, warrior, and statesman. The Conven- 
tion was called to amend the state constitution. 


From the Nashville Banner. 
THE CONVENTION—THE PRESIDENT. 

We hasten to lay the proceedings and correspondence, which 
will be found subjoined, before our fellow citizens. The copy 
was placed at our disposal at too Jate an hour on yesterday, to 
enable us to publish it before to day. 

The proceedings speak for themselves. They are alike credit- 
able, alike honorable, to all concerned.—They put the indelible 
brand of recorded falsehood upon the assertions of those who 





Fr. Gent.—* Own it, to be sure; they are not too proud to do so; 
how else do they get their reputation ?” 


Eng. Gent.—* Why, with us, if a member of Parliament sends nimity, and at the same time a more manly, patriotic indepen- 
As|dence manifested, than has prevailed in these measures, where the 


us an article, it is under a pledge of the strictest secrecy. 


for Lord Brougham, the bitterest accusation ever made against opinions of sixty intelligent men, each entertaining his own up- 
him was, that he wrote for a certain newspaper.” 


| 


biassed views of men and measures, had to be consulted as to the 


have published the fact abroad, that Tennessee is becoming a di- 
vided State at home. Never has there been a more hearty una- 


with us, is proud of showing that he has power with those who 


der a veil; and such a number of blackguards take advantage of 


been sanctioned at the ballot box. 
the State of Tennessee contributed with great unanimity. 


Fr. Gent.—“ And did Lord Brougham write for that newspa-|most appropriate mode of doing a dignified act of public justice 


and courtesy. We are perfectly aware that these proceedings 
of the members of the Convention have not been had with the 


Fr. Gent.—* Why so reserved! In France the writers of our|remotest intentivns of producing effect upon public opinion. 
journals are as much known as if they put their names to their|They do contain, however, in an authoritative form, AN EX- 


PRESSION OF THE ALMOST UNANIMOUS OPINION 


Eng. Gent.—“ But supposing a great man is known to write}OF THE PEOPLE OF THIS STATE. 
an article in my paper, all the other papers fall foul on him for 
demeaning himself: even J, while | write every day for it, should|ed. 


be very angry if the coxcombs of the clubs accused me of it to MEETING OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 
pA 44) al v 4 4 ave 


The answer of the President is just such as was to be expect- 
It is candid, courteous, dignified, respectful. 


The members of the Convention of the State of Tennessee, 
assembled in the town of Nashville, met in pursuance to notice 
given, in their Hall, on Wednesday, the 23d of July, 1834.— 
The Hon. WILLIE BLOUNT, Ex-Governor of the state, being 
called to the Chair, Col. W. K. Hii was appointed Secretary , 
and the object of the meeting being made known by Colonel Al- 
len, of Smith, the following preamble and resolution were sub- 
mitted by him: 

Whereas, the members of this Convention have heard with 
pleasure, that their fellow citizen, the President of the United 
States, is expected soon to arrive at the Hermitage, on a visit to 
his family and friends; and whereas, the organized and systematic 
attempts which have been lately made to degrade his character 
and destroy the usefulness of his administration, have been well 
calculated to render the high station to which he has been twice 
called by the American People, one of peculiar and painful anx- 
iety to his friends, and one of no ordinary responsibility to him- 
self:—And, whereas the People of Tennessee, on this, as on all 
occasions of his eventful and patriotic life, have entire confidence 
as well in the integrity of his purposes as the propriety of his 
measures: And whereas, the members of this convention are de- 
sirous, so far as they can do so, by an expression of opinion, to 
encourage him in the policy of his administration, and to show 
the world, that at home, among those who have known him long- 
est and known him best, that Andrew Jackson has a character 
for patriotism and virtue, which faction, however violent, or party 
spirit, however malignant, will find it in vain to calumniate. 
Therefore, 

Resolved—That a committee, to consist of twenty-two mem- 
bers, be appointed to consider and report the most suitable man- 
ner of testifying their respect for the Chief Magistrate of the 
United States :— 

Which was adopted, and in pursuance thereof, the Chair ap- 
pointed Mr. Walton, Chairman, Mr. J. A. M‘Kinney, Mr. R. J. 
M‘Kinney, Mr. Senter, Mr. Gillespie, Mr. Smith, Mr. Weakley, 
Mr. Cheatham, Mr. Childress, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Robertson, Mr. 
Huntsman, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Allen, Mr. Carter, Mr. Nelson, 
Mr. M‘Clellan, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. Kincannon, Mr. Montgome- 
ry, Mr. Bradshaw, and Mr. Webs. ~ said committee, who re- 
ported to another meeting the followiug address and resolution : 


To ANDREW JACKSON, 
President of the United States. 

Sir—Your fellow citizens of the State of Tennessee, assem- 
bled in Convention at Nashville, informed of your arrival at the 
Hermitage, for themselves and in behalf of their constituents, 
tender to you their warm and respectful salutations, _ 
They remember, that you are one of the few survivors of that 
band of patriots, by whose exertions our Independence was 
achieved; and that you are one of the surviving members of that 
convention, which framed the existing constitution of the State 
under which the people have prospered, and lived happily, for al- 
most torty years. 
They remember, with gratitude, the many meritorious services 
which you have rendered to our country, in peace and in war; in 
the councils of the nation and on the battle field; and they fee! 
an honest pride in claiming to be citizens of the same State, 
with one who has done so much to establish, and preserve the In- 
dependence, promote the happiness, and exalt the character of 
the American People. 
They have not been unconcerned spectators of the bold, sys- 
tematic, and reckless efforts of your enemies, to weaken and de- 
stroy that confidence which your countrymen have reposed in you ; 
and they but speak the sentiments of those whom they represent. 
when they assure you, that the measures of your administra- 
tion have received their decided approbation, and that they have 
always retained unshaken and undiminished confidence in your 
republican principles, and firm determination, in al] your mea- 
sures, to endeavor to protect the interests of the People, and de- 
fend their rights, as secured by the constitution. 
They will not attempt to designate, with a separate approval, 


all the prominent measures of your administration. 


Your official conduct, during your first term of service, has 
To this decision the people of 


A knowlege of public opinion enables them to declare, that the 


people of the State of Tennessee, approve your course in Oj» 
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posing a powerful monied institution, whose existence is not re- 
cognised in the constitution; that they approve the veto upon the 
bill rechartering the Bank of the United States, and that they 
also approve of the removal of the public deposits from that in- 
stitution. They are warranted in believing that said Bank hath 
interfered in the election by the people, of their public servants :— 
That it hath expended its means in controlling the press, that it 
hath aimed at the exercise of political power over the govern- 
ment and people of the United States, and that it hath refused to 
disclose its transactions to the representatives of the nation, when 
legally required so to do, according to the provisions of its char- 
ter. 

Sir: In testimony of the high respect they bear for your cha- 
racter and distinguished services, they have adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, and with their ardent wishes, that the evening of 
your life may be as peaceful and happy as its meridian has been 
useful and brilliant, they tender you assurances of their high con- 
sideration and esteem. 

Resolved—That the Convention will adjourn its ordinary busi- 
ness, for the purpose of meeting and receiving in the Hall of the 
Convention, the President of the United States, and that the Pre- 
sident of the Convention be requested to carry this resolution 
into effect. 

And the sense of the meeting being thereon had, the said re- 
port was concurred with. 

Whereupon, on motion, the Chair appointed Messrs. Allen, 
Alexander, and J. A. M‘Kinney, a committee to wait upon and 
inform the President of the United States of their proceedings. 

WILLIE BLOUNT, 
Chairman of the meeting. 
Ws. K. Hutt, Secretary. 


Aveust 9th, 1854. 

Sir: Your fellow citizens of the State of Tennessee, assem- 
bled in Convention at Nashville, have appointed us a Committee, 
for the purpose of presenting to you the accompanying resolutions 
and address, which they have adopted. 

In performing the duty assigned to us, we beg leave to tender 
you our warmest wishes, that you may enjoy many happy years 
in the evening of a life, devoted to the service of your country. 

We have the honor to remain, with the highest respect, Sir, 
your most obedient servants, 

ROBERT ALLEN, 

ADAM R. ALEXANDER, 

JOHN A. MKINNEY. 
Anprew Jackson, President of the United States. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER. 
Hermirace, August 10, 1834. 

Gentlemen—The feelings awakened by the proceedings you 
have first communicated to me, leave me without words to con- 
vey an adequate sense of the honor they confer. I can only say 
that I receive them with the sensibility which is natural to one, 
who, with a just confidence of his claims to the public sympathy 
and favor, of which he has enjoyed so great a share, has ever 
cherished the most sacred respect for the opinion of his country- 
men, and for the distinction which flows from their approbation 
and regard. Emanating as they do from a Convention, represent- 
ing the People in their highest sovereign capacity, establishing 
the fundamental laws of their Government—a people with whose 
destiny mine was at an early period connected, and who, as fa- 
miliar spectators or companions, have had a close and intimate 
connexion with my private and public conduct through life, 1 
should be more or less of human if I could receive them without 
the deepest emotion and the most profound sense of gratitude. 

I can declare with truth, gentlemen, that I entered upon the 
duties of the office I now hold, with reluctance and distrust; and 
I may add, with despair of discharging its arduous duties, but for 
the co-operation and aid which I anticipated from the other co- 
ordinate branches of the Government, and the indulgence and li- 
berality of my fellow citizens generally. In this anticipation, 
particularly as it regarded the People, I have not been disappoint- 
If I have, therefore, in any moderate degree, in the conflicts 
which have grown out of the measures of my administration, con- 
tributed to advance the prosperity of the country and strengthen 
the means of its future preservation and union, my success is 
mainly attributable to my good fortune in being accessible to the 
sentiment, and in being able to follow the admonition and instruc- 
tion which it reflected. Under such circumstances I regard the 


ed. 


flattering terms in which you have been pleased to speak of the| 


leading acts of the administration as justly applicable to the dis- 
cernment, intelligence, and virtue of the People, in whose hands 
every day furnishes additional proof that the principles of free 
Government are alone safe. 

It is against the great truth that the People are the governing 
power in a free republic, that much of the violence and asperity 
which have characterized the conduct of those advocating the 


Bank monopoly has been directed—not agaiust me, a mere in- 
strument of the laws, whose place is but temporary and will soon 
be supplied by some one more able to ensure to them a just and 
wholesome administration. Whatever of detraction, therefore, 
may have been for the moment aimed at me by this monied power, 
can have no other effect than to satisfy me that my exertions 
against the corrupting and baneful influence have been beneficial- 
ly felt on the side of the great body of my fellow citizens, in 
whose hands I shall ever feel safe. 

I shall, gentlemen, avail myself of the earliest occasion to vi- 
sit Nashville for the purpose of paying my personal respects to 
the members of the Convention, and of manifesting more fully 
than I can now do, the high sense I entertain of the distinguished 
honor they have conferred upon me. 

Accept for yourselves the assurances of the great respect with 
which I am very sincerely, your fellow citizen and friend. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Messrs. Allen, Alexander, and J. A. M‘Kinney, 

Committee on the part of the Convention. 





THE PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION. 

There are many facts and circumstances connected with our 
civic festival on Wednesday last, worthy of being noted and re- 
membered, which it is our intention to submit from time to time 
to the consideration of our readers. 

It is a certain fact, notorious to all men conversant with public 
affairs, and acquainted with the state of public sentiment in this 
State, that Gen. Jackson, at no time of his life, from the day he 
took his seat in the Convention of 1796, to the day of his inau- 
guration as President of the United States, was ever in the pos- 
session of a more boundless popularity than he is at the present 
moment. Several events have transpired within the last twelve 
months calculated not only to increase his popularity, but to give 
a lively character and an active tone to the state of public feel- 
ing towards him. He is universally, with scarce an exception, 
believed to have been made personally and officially the subject 
of unconstitutional persecution by an irresponsible faction wield- 
ing a majority of the votes of the Senate. In this matter, the 
people of this State consider him as having suffered persecution 
in their cause. At least ninety-nine in the hundred of the free- 
men of the State—we speak guardedly—hold the very doctrines 
and justify the very actions for which the Senate assumed the 
right of calling the President in question. To these considera- 
tions others of equal influence may be added. It is considered 
that he has, by his upright and energetic course of administra- 
tion, achieved a glorious civil victory over the combined influences 
of aristocracy, nullification and disappointed ambition, all united 
in behalf of the United States Bank. As the people of this State 
are almost una voce opposed to the Bank as well as a Bank of the 
United States, they esteem the victory already run as not secon- 
dary in importance, as regards the interests of civil liberty, to 
the successful termination of the late war. 

It was also known, that the President held and had given ex- 
pression to certain opinions in relation to Banking and Currency 
generally, which agreed precisely with the opinions long enter- 
tained by the great majority of the people of the State. These 
several causes combined with others which might be enumerated; 
have all had an agency in rekindling in the minds of the people 
of Tennessee all the fires of their ancient affection for their dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen. 

Under impressions influenced by the causes above indicated, 
the recent festival was gotten up. Under the same impressions, 
the people voluntarily attended in numbers unprecedented on any 
former occasion. ‘The fact is notorious, that as the weather was 
sultry, and bad effects from too great a crowd being justly appre- 
hended, precautionary measures were taken by the committee of 
superintendence, rather to repress and diminish, than to increase 
the number of participants. 

Under these circumstances—for we have no room to extend 
those remarks at present—it is a matter of the most pleasing 
gratification, that the President permitted himself to be prevailed 
upon by the solicitations of his friends, while surrounded by 
nearly two thousand of his anxiously expectant fellow citizens, 
to give expression to the sentiments contained in his toast. That 
jtoast, which deserves to be written in letters of gold, has now 
‘gone out to the world. It has become public property. It pre- 





‘sents the deiiberate opinion of the Head of the Government upon 


lat least two of the most important questions which have ever 
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‘arisen in the affairs of the United States as a nation. It remains 
'to be seen what the final result of Congressional legislation may 
Ibe on these subjects; but so far as regards the people, they have 
already, and they will hereafter espouse and maintain, with irre- 


sistable authority, the affirmative of the proposition expressed by 


the President.—They will have it established that, “ The true 
Constitutional currency, is gold and silver coin.—It can cover 
and protect the labor of our country without the aid of a Nation- 
al Bank, an institution which can never be otherwise than hostile 
to the liberties of the people, because its tendency is to associate 
wealth with undue power over the public interests.” 

The Committee appointed by the Convention to wait on and 
conduct the President of the United States to the Hall of the 
Convention, consisted of the following named gentlemen :—viz. 
Mr. Brount, Mr. Warton, Mr. Smrrn, Mr. WeEExEy, and Mr. 
GILLESPIE. 


THE PRESIDENT’S WELCOME AT HOME. 
BY G. V. H. FORBES, ESQ. 
AIR—* Hatt ro tue Cuer.” 


Welcome the Chief to his home o’er the mountains, 
Where Cumberland rolls its wild sweet’ billow, 
And sycamores shade the cool gushing fountains, 
Sprinkling their pearls on the weeping willow ;— 
Thrice welcome to home again, 
Chief of our battle men; 
Thousand-tongued Tennesste shouts to-day— 
Her banners are streaming, 
Her chivalry gleaming,— 
While she welcomes her chieftain—hurra! hurra! 


Welcome the chief who with laurels returning 
Seeks fondly—most fondly—his home—sweet home ! 
Whence his love like the spice-lamp ever burning 
Can ne’er from the urn of loveliness roam ; 
Tears o'er her sainted dust 
Brightly fall, as they must,— 
Yet will the storm eagle dash far away 
From his eye to-morrow 
The rain-drops of sorrow, 
And smile with our weleome—hurra! hurra! 


Ours is a welcome from the bosom welling, 
As founts give the “ Father of Waters” their spring— 
A welcome from the soul of beauty swelling— 
A tribute the brave and proud-hearted bring 
From the deeps of feeling, 
True friendship revealing ; 
Then, while on the wide winds our banners play, 
And our trumpets speak out 
With a keen triumph shout, 
We will welcome our chieftain—hurra! hurra! 


We hail not alone the red star of battle 
Seen foremost and fiercest where death-columns gloom, 
Where the trumpets of war infuriate rattle 
And glory’s pale torch lights to victory’s tomb, 
With the Hero we blend 
Statesman, neighbor and friend, 
And love the stern Roman at home as away— 
The Republican leader, 
The Union’s bold pleader, 
The Tennessee Hickorny—hurra! hurra! 


From Duty’s high orbit returned and reposing 
Awhile from the roar of the Empire car, 
Around shall the curtains of friendship closing 
And Love watch his rest like a sentinel star ; 
And the eagle of Power 
From his cloud-capt tower 
Shall cry in the heavens if danger belay— 
For the dread King of kings 
On his cherubim wings 
Is the watchman of Israel—hurra! hurra! 
Aveust 13, 1834. 














MEMORANDUMS. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Exizasetru st.—Near Sour Sixtn. § 
This paper is published in the quarto form— 
Because it is more commodious for perusal than the folio: 
Because it is better adapted for preservation, and reference ; and 
Because it can be more easily enlarged without affecting its conve- 
nience, by the mere lengthening of the columns, or by the addition 
of a quarter or half sheet, or more, if eligible. 

The publication in detached numbers, is incident to the progress of 
the subscription; which, though it proceeds slow, goes on certain. 

Nomsers will continue to be issued, at convenient times, till the sub- 
scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issue 
daily, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be 
considered each as a day, in the year’s charge. 

Terms or Svrscription—Eight Dollars per annum; $5, to be paid 
in advance. ‘The paper to be issued daily, when the subscription covers 
the expense. 

ADVERTISING on moderate terms, by the line, square, or column;— 
by the day, week, month, quarter, or year. 





FOR SALE. 
NO. 503, Dec. 1833.—SAMUEL REYNOLDS vs. JOHN COOK. (C.) 
Award of Arbitrators. Filed, May 13, 1834.—$35,475 28. Apply to 
SAMUEL REYNOLDS, No. 74, South Eleventh street. 
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